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National Radio Show 
Features Canned Foods 


On Saturday, May 28, the show 
“This Week in Washington” featured 
canned food as a part of the program, 
when Jack Hamilton interviewed 
Katherine R. Smith, Director of the 
N. C. A. Consumer Service Division. 

The program is produced by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and is a public service feature 
made available to the American 
Broadcasting Company radio network. 
Approximately 150 ABC stations 
carry the show. 


In addition, material from the ABC 
show is excerpted, put in a different 
format, and sent to 55 local chambers 
of commerce across the country, where 
it is broadcast on local stations. This 
program is called “Report from Wash- 
ington.” In all, the N. C. A. feature 
will have been broadcast in approxi- 
mately 200 towns and cities. 


The May 28 program was tape- 
recorded in the N. C. A. test kitchens. 
Ken Goddard, director of radio and 
television for the National Chamber 
of Commerce, and Jack H. Hamilton, 
radio-TV editor (son of the late How- 
ard Hamilton of American Can Com- 
pany) produced the show, with Mr. 
Hamilton interviewing Miss Smith. 


Drosophila Control 


Directors Give Attention to Canners’ 


Relationship with Agriculture 


Emphasis at the spring meeting of the N.C.A. Board of Direc- 
tors was placed on the desirability of a close working relationship 
between canner and grower and between the Association and the 
farm groups. The morning session on May 20 was devoted almost 


exclusively to topics in this area. As stated by President George 
B. Morrill, Jr.: 


“Our canning industry is closely related to agriculture. In fact, it 
might be said that it is an integral part of the great agricultural indus- 
try, since it performs the marketing function of converting perishable 
farm crops into nonperishable canned food. It necessarily follows, 
therefore, that the farmer who grows the food crop, whether it be 
fruit or vegetable, and the canner who, by processing these perishables, 
thus extending the marketing season almost indefinitely, have a great 
deal in common. In fact, their economic interests are so intertwined 
that it is frequently difficult to think of them as two separate groups. 


“Certainly, insofar as the flow of the raw product from farm to factory 
to consumer is concerned, it cannot be said that there is any termina- 
tion of this marketing problem at any point along the line until it ulti- 
mately regches the consumer. There is no one who appreciates more than 
the canners and farmers themselves how closely their economic welfare 
is intertwined. Consequently those groups who represent the farmer’s 
interests and speak for him cannot separate themselves from the inter- 
ests of the canner as well, and by the same token the National Canners 
Association, which is committed to the interests of the canner and his 
welfare, is vitally concerned with the interests of those farmers who 


A special bulletin on Drosophila 
Control, based on special field work 
and careful observations made dur- 
ing 1954, has been prepared by the 
Special N.C.A. Committee on Tomato 
Products Sanitation and its entomo- 
logical advisers and N.C.A. staff. 


This first bulletin of the current sea- 
son contains recommendations for can- 
ners and their growers for reducing 
the infestation of these insects in the 
tomato fields and for eliminating the 
depositing of eggs in the fruits while 
they are still in the field. 

An additional communication, cover- 
ing suggestions and recommendations 
for sanitation and control methods at 
receiving stations and at canning 
plants, will be issued by the Commit- 
tee later in the season. 


grow crops for canning.” 


This kinship of canner and grower 
relations was presented by a trio of 
speakers consisting of Paul Benson of 
public relations counsel for the Green 
Giant Company, who presented the 
case from the public relations point 
of view; R. H. Winters of The Larsen 
Company, from the canner’s view- 
point; and Lee Towson, past president 
of the Vegetable Growers Association 
of America, from the grower's stand- 
point. Following their presentations 
George Anderson of the Dudley-An- 
derson-Yutzy firm, working with the 
current N.C.A. Consumer and Trade 
Relations program, showed how this 
program is being pointed toward pub- 
licity accentuating canner-grower re- 
lations. 


And finally the luncheon speaker, 
Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 


in an inspiring address, gave ample 
stress to the important relationship 
between growers and canners. All of 
the papers on this subject are repro- 
duced in this issue of the INFORMA- 
TION LETTER starting at page 220. 


In other portions of the Friday pro- 
gram Secretary Carlos Campbell re- 
viewed the Association’s financial re- 
port covering the 1955 budget as of 
April 30, 1955. Expenditures to date 
totaling $353,616.84 as against the 
1956 total budget of $1,320,360 were 
slightly less than the 1954 expendi- 
tures for the equivalent period of 
$368,372.80. 

The Board voted to elect Milton E. 
Brooding of the California Packing 
Corporation and Charles S. Bridges 


(Please turn to page 220) 
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Meeting of N.C.A. Directors 
(Concluded from page 219) 


of Libby, McNeill & Libby to vacancies 
on the Executive Committee. 


Secretary Campbell reported on the 
recent nuclear tests of canned foods; 
C. A. Greenleaf, Associate Director 
of the Washington Research Labora- 
tory, delivered a report on the “Cur- 
rent Status of Cold Sterilization”; 
and the film “Science in Action” was 
shown. This film was a recent TV 
program in San Francisco which de- 
tailed the scientific basis of canning, 
utilizing dialog participated in by 
Dr. Ira Somers of the Western Branch 
Laboratory and shots made in that 
laboratory and in the industry can- 
neries. 


Just prior to adjournment Presi- 
dent Morrill reported that in recog- 
nition of the considerable amount of 
interest in holding an N.C.A. Con- 
vention in Miami Beach a poll had 
been conducted and had revealed a 
major desire on the part of members 
to try a new city, but that lack of suf- 
ficient exhibit space in Miami Beach 
as well as unfavorable available dates 
acted against a decision to go there in 
1957, leaving the status of the 1957 
Convention unchanged from the pre- 
vious resolution of the Board to alter- 
nate between Atlantic City and Chi- 
cago. 


Mr. Morrill reported also that in 
1959 Miami Beach would have facil- 
ities for the exhibit and more desir- 
able available dates, possibly the 
period January 11 to 18. Accordingly, 
the Association has taken the priv- 
ilege of first refusal, without binding 
commitment. 


Theme of the first session of the 
Board held on Thursday afternoon, 
May 19, was “How the Association 
Protects the Reputation of Canned 
Foods.” Past President Howard T. 
Cumming acted as master of cere- 
monies. He said among other things 
that such protection is the major re- 
sponsibility of the Association to the 
canning industry, and that the Asso- 
ciation carries out this responsibility 
in three principal areas: 

(1) Scientific aid to canners to in- 
sure proper processing (through the 
laboratory services). 

(2) Preventing insofar as possible 
the spread of derogatory statements 
about canned foods (principally the 
work of the Information Division). 


(3) A vigorous defense of unwar- 
ranted claims against canned foods 
(Claims Division services). 

Mr. Cumming’s introduction was 
followed by a presentation of the work 
in defense of unwarranted claims 
done in the form of a dramatic skit 
organized by chief counsel H. Thomas 
Austern. 


Canner-Grower Relations from the Public Relations Point of View 


By Paul Benson, 
Green Giant Company 


Actually public relations is so simple 
that it is something everybody has 
whether he likes it or not, and 
whether he wants to be good or bad in 
his public relations is the difference 
between success and failure. If you 
don’t have good public relations, it 
is indicative you are a failure; 
public relations are paramount to 
success. 


Let's consider the canner-commu- 
nity aspect of public relations. If 
we cannot be considered to have good 
public relations in our plant com- 
munity, we cannot be considered a 
success elsewhere. 

What are the functions of the can- 
ner? One of his first functions is with 
those who grow the crops and where 
he gets to know a large number of 
people. In dealing with these people 
you have opportunity to create a 
good attitude toward yourself and 
your company. 

In the processing plant you work 
with another large group toward 
creating good will. 


Distributing the —— to the con- 
sumer is another function in which 
you meet large numbers of people. In 
each of these contacts you have to 
spread good will for your company. 
I am sure that if you would figure out 
how many contacts you make and mul- 
tiply by the good will built up in each 
contact, you will have gone a long 
way toward being a success in your 
enterprise, 

Who are your publics? They are the 
various groups you have to work 
with. One of the most important is 
employees. They are your public re- 
lations ambassadors—they spread 
your story to friends and neighbors. 

hey are the front line peonle who 
are selling your company all the time. 

Another important public is your 
stockholders, who see fit to invest 
money in your company and are anx- 
ious that you make a success. 

Another group is your grower-pub- 
lic who, as I have said, live in your 
backyard. In this respect our indus- 
try is a peculiar one in that we live 
right with our growers. 


The consumer-public is the one who 
tells us whether or not we are suc- 


cessful very quickly—a very scrutiniz- 
ing public whose wishes must be ad- 
hered to. Their desires must be con- 
sidered carefully. 


Our supplier-public is another very 
important group—not only suppliers 
of cans, boxes, etc., but also those on 
a community-basis whose services you 
must employ. The canning industry 
is working with a perishable product 
and everything must go smoothly dur- 
ing the time of operation. 

Our government-public—not just 
the government controlling the coun- 
try but the state and local people who 
sometimes become keenly interested 
in our operations. 


Our trade-public plays a very im- 
portant part in our success. 


Our competitor-public, of which 
there is a large number. One of the 
finest publics, symbolized in meetings 
of this kind. 

This is a breakdown of the people 
we have to work with. Consider how 
these groups measure us. They are 
very critical. How do these folks look 
at your company? First of all, I 
think everyone will agree they will 
measure — by the kind of people you 
are and have working for you. Are 
they sincerely and honestly inter- 
ested? Do they do a good job? 

The next thing in order is the adop- 
tion of a long-range company policy 
of operation. It must be mutually 
beneficial, something that shows in- 
terest in the community, neighbors, 
etc. It must be honestly administered. 
Without those qualifications you will 
encounter trouble of one kind or an- 
other. Your public will measure you 
by your actions, You cannot say one 
thing and do something else. Your 
actions must be geared to the interests 
of your community. 

Another way in which your com- 
munity will measure you is by your 
products or services. Whether you 
are a success or failure depends on 
whether your company is a real asset 
to the community and renders real 
service to them. The community-pub- 
lic is also representative of other pub- 
lies mentioned. Many of the folks we 
work with will be in one or more 
public, 


What is public relations? 


There are many definitions and all 
of them are applicable, but I really 
believe there is one that is simple: 
Public relations just means doing 
good. What I mean by a pee is 
putting your best foot forward at all 
times. ery often you hear people 
say that if you do good you will get 
credit. Very often that is not true 
for the reason that you have failed to 
take the second step—that is, to com- 
municate. Public relations is actually 
doing good and communicating it to 
your public, your friends, neighbors, 
etc. It is not enough just to tell them 
but to be sure they understand what 
you are telling them. Time and time 
again we have become aware of the 
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fact that they understand what we 
have to tell them only after continual 
repetition in order to get the story 
across. If that doesn't happen, there 
is something wrong with doing good 
or telling about it. 


Doing good is a basic policy that 
can be carried out by employees. How 
can you communicate your story to 
your folks, what are some of the more 
common media of communication? 
There are several of them, but we will 
look at some of the simpler ones. 


The best one, of course, is personal 
contact. Talk face to face with the 
fellow and be sure he understands 
what you are doing. Group meetings 
are an excellent way of getting your 
story across. 


Other media are company publica- 
tions such as the annual report. Em- 
ployee publications are mailed once a 
month to the home of each employee so 
the entire family can read them. 
These publications tell about the com- 
pany’s policies, operations and plans. 
Also send these to community lead- 
ers, the state officials, clergy, superin- 
tendent of schools etc. The canning 
industry has a large amount of infor- 
mation which is of — to the aver- 
age reader. 


Plant-tours are an excellent way of 
telling our story. We have a new 
policy in plant-tours which has dem- 
onstrated its worth. Rather than wait 
for someone to visit, we extend the 
invitation to them. This has the plus 
value in that you can control the peo- 
ple coming. In our plant-tour pro- 
gram we like to have basically three 
points: Indoctrinate them and ac- 
quaint them with the company’s back- 
ground; have the tour based on what 
their interests are; invite them to go 
to the company kitchen for refresh- 
ment of some kind and allow them 
to ask questions. When they leave 
they have generally had a story about 
the company and these three steps 
have tremendous value. Our plant- 
tour program has more than trebled 
in some areas. 


Exhibits and films may also be used. 
Community participation on the part 
of employees is an excellent way of 
getting the story across. The employee 
must first be fortified with informa- 
tion so that during his participation 
he can tell his friends about the com- 
pany. In the past two or three years 
we have encouraged our employees in 
the activities of their communities and 
recognition has been given. We have 
created interest on the part of our em- 
ployees in schools, youth activities, 
ete., which has paid off tremendously. 


Public relations are fine but it is 
something you cannot buy. Who is 
responsible for good public relations? 
Who can I get to do the job for me? 
The answer is simply that the guy 
who is going to do the job is no one 
else but you—vou are the person who 
has to do it. Simply, public relations 
is just being a regular fellow. 


Canner-Grower Relations—Canner Viewpoint 


1 H. Winters, 
Larsen Company 


To paraphrase one of television's 

pular programs — We want the 
acts, Mam.” “Just give us the facts.” 
Then let us face the facts. Our busi- 
ness is based on agriculture. It is 
deeply rooted in — We proc- 
essors need the farmers more than 
they need us. This being the case, the 
grower's importance to us is deserving 
of a well-planned and organized pro- 
gram aimed at earning his confidence, 
cooperation, and good will. 


Such a program we refer to as one 
of canner-grower relations. It is but 
one phase of our public relations. Pub- 
lie relations could be defined as those 
impressions, gained by the public at 
large, through each and every daily 
contact between all segments of the 
public and our business. Similarly 
then, canner-grower relations are 
established with each and every act 
or contact established between the 
grower and the canner including all 
canner representatives. Through each 
contact we add or subtract good will, 
prestige, and confidence. There is no 
such thing as a current need for bet- 
ter or improved grower-canner rela- 
tions. If there is such a need, then it 
follows that past relations have not 
been good, and we are now confronted 
with a need to “mend the dykes“ to 
make amends for the past, to turn 
over a new leaf. 


Improper grower relations, like poor 
employee relations, bring about the 
need for collective activity or, rather, 
collective bargaining. Collectively, the 
combined economic weight of organ- 
ized growers becomes a better match 
for the superior bargaining position 
of the corporation. How, then, if this 
comes about can we expect fair treat- 
ment at the bargaining table if we 
have through short-sightedness not in 
the past accorded individual growers 
fair and equal consideration? 


It is gratifying that our National 
Canners Association is taking leader- 
ship in emphasizing to its membership 
the importance of a “canner’s relation- 
ship to ay ll Far too many 
canners have ignored the subject, 
others have but professed an interest. 
but many canners have established 
enlightened, progressive programs 
whereby they recognize their interde- 
pendence with the farm community in 
which they operate. In so doing, they 
have made great strides in furthering 
the economic progress of their com- 
panies, 


We, in The Larsen . like 
to think of ourselves in this latter 
group. 

Carlos and Charlie Mahoney asked 
that this discussion be pointed not 
entirely to the mechanies of an en- 
lightened, effective, practical, agricul- 
tural relationship, but rather to cite 


the experiences of The Larsen Com- 
pany as a smaller canner, deeply 
concerned with its relationship to ag- 
riculture as a whole and 2 
in its immediate community. 


Perhaps a few words about The 
Larsen Company would help. It is one 
of the two oldest independent canning 
companies in Wisconsin. It was 
founded in 1890 at Green Bay as the 
William Larsen Canning Company. 
Three plants are now operated—at 
Green Bay and Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin, and Kent City, Michigan. We 
are exclusively vegetable packers. 
Raw products Utilized include spinach, 
peas, green beans, lima beans, sweet 
corn, ts, carrots, potatoes and cel- 
ery. Our volume requires the produc- 
tion from over 15,000 acres of land 
and has an annual value approxi- 
mating $3,000,000. Annual sales of 
the company are about $10,000,000. 
We maintain canner-grower relation- 
ship with over 2,000 individual farm 
producers. We well remember years 
ago when our acreage requirements 
were relatively much smaller, and 
such acreage was hard to contract. 

oday, acreage is reasonably plentiful, 
even with increased needs. Now no 
new land has been brought into pro- 
duction, Canning crops under the 
terms and conditions of former years 
just were not wanted. It is a dif- 
ferent picture, for today we are able 
to select our growers from a waiting 
list of farmers desiring canning or 
cash crops. 

Just how, when and why has this 
come about? 


(1) Why? The answer was in part 
necessity. Yet —— a per- 
sonnel change came about. ith Mil- 
ton W. Larsen and his associates, a 
program of public and grower rela- 
tions was undertaken. 


(8) When? About 20 years ago 
policies pertaining to growers were 
then advanced — 9 that were 
considered by some to be “left of cen- 
ter.“ Those who advocated such were 
classed just a little radical. 

(3) How? By following a poli 
laid down not 20 years ago, but 2,000 
years ago. Yes, such a policy then 
was, in today’s language, “left of cen- 
ter.” That policy can be found in your 
New Testament. See Matthew 7-12. 
It is referred to as the “Golden Rule.” 


It takes two keys to open your safe 
deposit box. There are two keys to 
good canner-grower relations, 

(1) A _ well-formulated and thor- 
oughly understood agricultural policy 
—understood by the canners repre- 
sentatives and the growers alike. 
Make it your bible and live by it! 

(2) A competent field staff to main- 
tain cordial relations with growers, 
treating them all alike and impar- 
tially. 

Field men should show an interest 
in the grower's over-all general prob- 
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lems; he must be informed so he can 
discuss with the grower these prob- 
lems in an intelligent manner, and fre- 
quently, because of his wide agricul- 
tural contacts, be able to make in- 
formed and intelligent suggestions for 
the handling of problems other than 
those directly related to canning crops. 


The matter of contracts and the ful- 
fillment of contractural obligations are 
most important in any canner-grower 
relationship. Let me emphasize that 
the contract must reflect the com- 
peny’s agricultural policy: it must 

legally correct; its terms or phrase- 
ology must be plain and understand- 
able to the grower. The contract and 
all its provisions must be subjected to 
annual review and revision to reflect 
current conditions. Prices are an im- 
portant part of contracts; they must 
return to the grower a fair compen- 
sation for the use of his land and his 
labors, and, in general, must compete 
with other commodities. 


Omit, insofar as possible, minor 
charges or, rather, deductions that can 
be irritating to the grower. In the 
line of services that are provided, be 
sure that the grower is aware of the 
importance to him of the services 
which you provide and the value of 
these services, particularly the cost 
of providing them for his use. Inform 
him of the individual costs of special 
harvesting, loading equipment, and the 
total amount thereof necessary to pro- 
vide such services to all growers. Do 
not hide under a bushel basket the 
value of soil testing, certified seed, 
innoculation, equipment for insecti- 
cidal applications, etc. Out of sight 
has been frequently referred to as out 
of mind, 


Keep your name and that of your 
company constantly before your grow- 
ers. Direct mailing, which provides 
them with information on at 
subjects, is very effective. Such ma- 
terial need not necessarily be confined 
to canning crops. Send illustrated 
booklets or bulletins on agricultural 
practices; teach them to expect a 
grower letter published at periodic in- 
tervals carrying to them current in- 
formation on crops to be planted, now 
growing, or just harvested. If aver- 
age yields and grower returns can be 
pointed to with pride, do not fail to 
do so. A letter from your company 

acked with good information is looked 
orward to and carefully preserved. 
Government, university and other in- 
stitutions provide a wealth of infor- 
mation that can be used in furthering 
your direct mailing program. 


Do you maintain friendly relations 
with your county agents and see that 
they are * with correct infor- 
mation with respect to current erop 
returns and crop conditions? Are 

ou taking an active interest in county 
airs, displa ing your products, work- 
ing with 111 ubs, Future Farmers 
of America, and Future Homemakers 
of America? Your genuine interest 
in the agricultural community can 


well be reflected by the part you play 
in agricultural activities within the 
area within which you operate. In 
other words, the most effective means 
of — — favorable publicity is not 
by seeking it out or through the pub- 
lishing of paid advertising, but b 
doing things that make news an 
are to the genuine interest of the 
public, and particularly, your growers. 
Who among you can deny that agri- 
culture is the very foundation of the 
canning business? Then are not your 
farmers but commissioned employees 
in your production department, the 
same as a broker is to your sales 
department? Do you handle your 
farmer as such? Remember, his only 
justifiable purpose in growing canning 
crops is for a fair profit with fair 


treatment. Your failure to provide 

a fair return in line with competitive 

crops and accord “Mr. Grower’s” un- 

derstandi and consideration will 
lace you 100 percent in the farming 
usiness, 

There is sufficient risk in the can- 
ning business alone, without our add- 
ing this additional hazard. Sound 
grower-canner relations require an 
adequate and trained field personnel, 
adequate to provide timely crop ad- 
vice and service, and trained in human 
relations as well as agricultural prac- 
tices, thus to promote harmonious 
a business relations, and 
rained well in your agricultural pol- 
icy, which by all odds, your field men 
should have participated in the formu- 
lation thereof. 


Canner-Grower Relations—Grower Viewpoint 


By Lee Towson, 
Past President, Vegetable 
Growers Association of America 


I am here to discuss canner-grower 
relations from the standpoint of the 
grower. I have prepared what I con- 
sider to be a number of important 
principles and have discussed them in 
detail with a number of growers be- 
fore coming to this meeting. 

I should like to read you a resolu- 
tion passed by the Vegetable Growers 
Association of America at its meeting 
last December. This states: 


“8. Grower-Processor Relations 


“The production and — of 
— now a highly specialized 
industry, owes its rapid growth to the 
consumer’s desire for convenience, 
quality, uniformity, and appearance, 
all at a reasonable cost. ontinued 
improvement of the techniques of pro- 
duction, as well as processing and dis- 
tribution, is a common responsibilit 
of both grower and processor, Bot 
desire a more stable volume of quality 
vegetables for the processor so as to 
increase the efficiency of the process- 
ing plant, and an attractive market 
for the carefully planned and grown 
vegetables of the producer. Proces- 
sors should assume more responsibil- 
ity in the development of mutually 
profitable vegetable crop processes. 

“We invite the National Canners 
Association and State Canner Asso- 
ciations to join us actively in estab- 
lishing this program as a permanent 
undertaking.” 


Any processor-grower relationship 
should of mutual interest. The 

rocessor must be an efficient market- 
ng agent, and the grower must recog- 
nize the processor as a good means of 
marketing. 


The program must be profitable to 
both processor and grower. Under 
average conditions the grower must 
make a profit or friction will develop. 
Because of this fact many unhappy 
relationships have resulted between 


canner and grower. It should be 
borne in mind that if this unhappy re- 
lationship were to continue, growers 
might apply to the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture to set up rules and 
regulations to assist grower organiza- 
tions in negotiating with processors. 
If the growers can show a definite 
need, this is likely to happen; this is 
ey true with crops such as 
ruit. 


Inasmuch as the wer and proc- 
essor are human beings, the relation - 
ship between them, although on a 
business basis, must be humane. The 
processor should be on a friendly and 
sound relationship with his growers. 
He must be acquainted with the farm- 
er's viewpoint. Through understand- 
ing of each other’s problems, better 
quality will be achieved and at less 
waste. 


Some canners pay more for high 
quality raw products than for field 
run and this is an inducement for the 

grower to produce high peal. 
he grower is the “president” of his 
own farm organization but too often 
he is unable to meet the president or 
principal officers of the canning or- 
ganization. The grower feels that he 
should have the privilege, on occasion, 
to meet and discuss mutual problems 
with the officials of the canning com- 
pany. 

The grower must be shown that net 
income depends on efficiency in pro- 
duction and yield, as well as on raw 
material price. Through the use of 
new methods and new machinery, the 
canner must assist his growers so that 
they can, in turn, help the canner be 
competitive. This can be done at no 
cost to the grower. 

The processor must have the most 
up-to-date information and know as 
much as the grower, or more, about 
growing the crop. He also must ap- 
preciate that economic and biologic 
requirements of certain crops are 
more technical and more exacting 
than those of processing itself. It is 
particularly important that the proc- 
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essor and his staff su up-to-date 
information in deals with new 
growers. 


This information must be extended 
to the grower by a qualified and ex- 

rienced field man, sufficiently well 
nformed that his judgment will com- 
mand the respect of growers. 


The processor’s field man must ren- 
der services continually Caring the 
growing season. He must show inter- 
est in the growers’ problems and in 
the R of the growers’ crops. 
We feel that the canner and his field 
staff should interest themselves in 
agricultural organizations and par- 
ticipate even to the extent of entering 
specialized projects, such as the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America and the 
4-H Club groups, and participating 
in extension service meetings within 
the county. The canner and his staff 
also should be interested in conserva- 
tion practices for the area in which 
he operates. 


Fertility standards for each crop 
for each processor’s area are impor- 
tant. General recommendations per- 
taining to fertility and fertility prac- 
tices are insufficient. The canner 
should have an agricultural depart- 
ment or an agricultural research di- 
vision to test, on a pilot plant scale 
the most adaptable crop varieties an 
the most practical and most economic 
weed control practices, the best in- 
secticides, and specific fertility recom- 
mendations upon actual soil 
tests before recommending any of 
these practices to his growers. 


University and college recommen- 
dations as given out at canners’ 
schools must be translated into the 
solution of problems of the grower 


during his production season. A pic- 
ture is said to be worth a thousand 
words. Statistical charts which are 


simple and accurate can be very effec- 
tive in presenting ideas to growers, 
particularly in relation to income 
from canning crops as compared with 
other farm crops. 


The processor’s director of procure- 
ment must have technical and eco- 
nomic information on farm crops 
other than the processing N 80 as 
to help the grower have a alanced 
program. Newsletters which are in- 
formative and accurate and which are 
issued at regular intervals are ex- 
tremely helpful in keeping the grower 
acquainted with new developments in 
agriculture or on developments of 
company policy. 


A 3 in growers pow 
a poorly develo p m of pro- 
curement and relationshi . In this 
connection, wide fluctuations from 
year to year in acreage requirements 
are very undesirable. 


The processor must tell the story of 
his industry as to cost and profit, 
showing the amount of his invest- 
ment, and that it is a volume business. 
We don’t believe that there is an ad- 
vantage in hiding facts on company 


operations. The annual re 


to the grower would be very helpful. 


We feel that the processor’s business is 
based on agriculture; and if the can- 


ner wishes to have th 
his growers, it should be based 


ating a 
ness. 
subsidy or indirect bri 
poor practice. 


rofitable and expanding busi- 


The grower and processor should 


jointly realize that their boss is the 
consumer. She must be satisfied. 


The grower should be made to realize 


this, — information from the 
processor. e 


crease in the per capita consumption 
of these canned foods. 


Both the processor and the grower 
have an interest in the product until 
the consumer rings the cash register 


and is satisfied. Remember that the 


rts of 
many companies are published and 
an explanation of them by the canner 


e confidence of 
on the 
knowledge that the processor is oper- 


o obtain acreage contracts by 
ribery is very 


feel that the processor 
should keep canned vegetables a good 
buy and, through advertising and pro- 
motion, he should stimulate an in- 


grower’s wife also is part of the team 
and that she also is a consumer; and 
she should be able to take pride in 
the product which the canner is pack- 
ing from her farm. 


Contracts between grower and proc- 
essor must be as complete, specific, 
and as short as possible. Each of the 
parties to the contract should have 
equal weight. At the national level, 
growers are concerned about the ap- 
parent different ional prices being 
paid for raw products. We realize 
that purchases are made on different 
bases in different parts of the coun- 
try, some being based on field run 
grade, whereas other prices are based 
on quality differences. We believe 
that the National Canners Associa- 
tion should make an effort to interpret 
these differences in price on the basis 
of the difference in the type of the 
raw pans being purchased. If this 
could be done, we believe it would 
eliminate a great deal of confusion 
and misunderstanding on the part of 

wers as to the activities of canners 
n different parts of the country. 


A Report on the Raw Products Emphasis Currently Being Placed 
in the Consumer and Trade Relations Program 


By George Anderson, 
Dudley, Anderson & Yutzy 


The formal title of our paper today 
is “A Report on the Raw Products 
Emphasis Currently Being Placed in 
the Consumer and Trade Relations 
Program.” Perhaps a better one 
woud be “As Ye Sow So Shall Ye 

eap.” 


In discussing the addition of raw 
product emphasis for the coming year 
the time might be appropriate to re- 
examine the reasons and objectives of 
the Consumer and Trade Relations 

rogram over-all, Although in nam- 
ng it a Consumer and Trade Relations 
program, we have deliberately de- 
seri its functions—it is still a 
public relations program in the true 
sense. 

And whether you know it or not— 
whether you like it or not—you have 

ublic relations. You just can’t not 
| public relations because public 
relations is, in essence, the attitude of 
the public toward your product. This 
attitude may be good, bad or indiffer- 
ent. But it must be one of the three. 
If it’s good, that attitude must be 
maintained. If bad, the reasons must 
be sought and corrected. If indiffer- 
ent, the virtues of your product which 
warrant interest and appreciation 
must be made public knowledge. 

In today’s highly competitive food 
business no industry can afford an 
indifferent public attitude toward its 
products, much less an unfavorable 
one simply because we're competing 
with at least 5,000 other food and non- 
food items in the average super- 
market. 


Usually when an industry embarks 
upon a public relations program it 
sets out consciously to correct wrong 
impressions or indifference on the part 
of the public and to replace such at- 
titudes with favorable impressions. 
This must be done by translating the 
industry’s products into themes that 

ll be meaningful to consumers and 
which will impress them favorably 
with the industry's ey and 
performance. Such themes incorpor- 
ate basic ideas and ideals which are 
appreciated by the American public. 


Here are just a few that I’m sure 
you'll recognize: 

“She’s Lovely, She’s Engaged, She 
Uses Ponds”—a way to sell glamor. 
“Progress Is Our Most Important 
Product”—General Electric’s way of 
selling r „Good To The Last 
Drop”—The Maxwell House approach 
to flavor. “99 44/100% Pure”—Ivory 
Soap’s definition of quality. 

If themes sell goods, then let’s look 
at the basic editorial themes that were 
highlighted in the Consumer and 
Trade Relations program last year: 

“Because of Canned Foods We Eat 
Better Today” (Woman’s Home Com- 
— Entertain Wonderfully With 


inners From Cans” (American 
Weekly). “How Fresh Is Fresh?” 
McCall's). “Teen Cooks Love Canned 


oods” (Seventeen). “Canned Foods 
For Better Family Meals” (Parents). 

These themes which concentrated 
on prestige and glamor also included 
references to all of the basic advan- 
tages of canned foods—quality, con- 
venience, economy, availability, ease 
of handling and storage, variety and 
versatility. 
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As the N.C.A. Consumer and Trade 
Relations program has progressed it 
is gaining national attention. Your 
baby is growing up. As a matter of 
fact, some of the experts outside our 
own canning industry are telling us 
why the program was formed in the 
first place. In the face of the experts 
it has been the steadfast belie and 
approach of N.C.A. and D. A. V. that 
your program is not one that competes 
with fresh or frozen foods. It was not 
born of competition or desperation. 
Perhaps it was best dedicated by Car- 
los Campbell himself in this article 
that appeared in the Journal of Com- 
merce on April 28. If I may, I'd like 
to quote a few paragraphs for you: 


“The canning industry, over the 
years, has prided itself on the fact 
that canned foods to the consumer 
have risen less rapidly than most other 
foods. In fact, canned foods have be- 
come so closely identified with that 
type of price pattern that it could 
well be said the industry has ‘hitched 
its wagon to a low-priced star.’ This 

N price pattern has 

n maintained by canners even in 
the face of rising costs of cans and 
other supplies, sizable advances in 
costs of the raw product and major 
increases in wages paid to labor. 


“Costs Factors 


“In a highly integrated industry 
such as canning, savings achieved 
through low unit cost production can 
be passed on to the consumer in the 
form of reasonable prices only by 
maintaining a level of co 74 per 
factory unit that will provide the 
most efficient use of management, la- 
bor and physical equipment involved 
in a highly mechanized operation. 


“Consequently, it became apparent 
a few years ago that the industry had 
to elect one of two courses of action: 
(1) to succumb to the pressure of 
steadily increasing costs, with the ob- 
vious result that such increases would 
be passed on to the consumer in the 
form of higher canned food prices, or 
(2) to fight to maintain the hard- 
won reputation which canned foods 
had achieved throughout the years. 
The industry has elected to follow the 
latter course, which led to the inaugur- 
ation of a program designed to ex- 
pand consumption, even beyond the 
normally favorable increases of recent 
years.” 


The key, then, is the desire to main- 
tain our hard-won reputation for qual- 
ity at reasonable prices by expanding 
consumption beyond the normally fav- 
orable increases of recent years. 


How is this objective being accom- 
plished? By the consistent and con- 
stant development of the themes which 
will increase the sale of canned foods 
to the consumer—and by presenting 
to the consumer in imaginative terms 
the fundamental activities of the can- 
ning industry and the thoughtfulness 
and care you put into product pro- 
duction. We've talked about the 


themes of glamor and prestige that 
hallmarked the program last r and 
will continue. We now think that 
it’s time to add to the program the raw 
products research story, — as 
scientific a subject as research into 
themes that consumers will under- 
stand and that will further add to 
consumer — of canned 
foods as a whole. 


We feel it is important to get the 
raw products story over to the con- 
sumer for three reasons: 


First, whether you realize it or not, 
a lot of consumers are of the opinion 
that our industry uses low grade prod- 
ucts for canning. You might say we 
use the leftovers of fresh. We must 
get that out of their heads. 

Second, we must convince the con- 
sumer that not only does the canning 
industry process products of highest 
quality, but — raw products re- 
search is constantly at work making 
them better than the best. 


Third, we must point out in the raw 
products research program that the 
canning industry recognizes the im- 
portance of protection even from field 
to factory. We do not allow the 
original raw product to remain at the 
mercy of gradual deterioration from 
farm or orchard to table. We seal 
in flavor and quality and hold it until 
the time of consumption. 


Here's a mass display of what we're 
selling. Have you ever tried to sell 
u can of research? That's what we're 
doing right now. What housewife 
cares about fertilizers and insecticides 
and plant breeding, you may ask. And 
you're right if you say, “probably 
none.“ 

That's where our job begins. It's 
up to us to interpret and explain raw 
products research in terms of what 
the housewife does care about—flavor, 
quality, economy, nutrition, conveni- 
ence, year-round availability and all of 
the other advantages for which canned 
foods are known. 

Let's open a can of research and 
see what's inside. 

Cherry Floatse—Tanks of water now 
carry cherries from field to — ae | 
to prevent bruising of the fruit. 
typical example of the care taken by 
canners to produce and maintain top 
quality in canned foods. 


Hormones in Pineapple Land- In 
ineapple growing a successful crop 
s guaranteed by scientific methods of 
ty | and cultivation which in- 
cludes hormone sprays. The end re- 
sult is Hawaiian glamor on the ta- 
bles of America .. . available all 
year, every year. 


Tomatoes Eat Better Than Pecple— 
The balanced diets which canners have 
developed for tomatoes have doubled 
the vield and resulted in higher qual- 
5 .» making tomato growing pos- 
sible under varying soil conditions in 
many areas of the country. Wide- 
spread availability of the raw prod- 
uct means plenty of canned tomatoes 


always available to consumers at a 
reasonable price. 

Tender Hearted Peas—Because of 
the development of the tenderometer 
canners know the precise moment of 
peak flavor and maturity for picking 
peas. Consumers can now buy sweeter, 
more tender peas when they buy them 
canned. 

Air Conditioned Pears—The con- 
trolled temperature and humidity un- 
der which Bartlett pears are ripened 
permits greater efficiency in handlin 
and processing, makes more fruit 
available to consumers at lower cost. 

The Well-Bred Corn Family—Be- 
cause of a continuing program of in- 
breeding and crossbreeding of corn, 
consumers get a tenderer, sweeter, 
better colored product. 


Oxygen Tents For Apples—aArtifi- 
cial maturing of apples by storage 
in oxygen and carbon dioxide may 
make it possible to level out demands 
on canning facilities, produce a higher 
yield, and offer a higher quality and 
more economical product to consumers. 

Green Beans Go Straight — Con- 
trolled irrigation ensures straight 

ded beans with less fiber. Regu- 
ating moisture in the soil also in- 
creases the yield. Consumers benefit 
in many ways: they get more tender 
succulent beans, more attractive and 
at a reasonable price. 

Corn Machinations—Harvest by ma- 
chine means quick, efficient gathering 
of the crop. By solving the problem 
of a potential labor shortage which 
might have curtailed production the 
industry is able to assure consumers 
of the ready and consistent availabil- 
ity of this popular canned vegetable 
at a very reasonable price. 

Beauty Rest For Fruit Buds—If 
fundamental research on this problem 
proves successful, terminal buds 
treated with hormones will retard 
budding until danger of frost is past. 
By discovering a method to prevent 
losses from freezing, canners will take 
another big step toward 2 
consumers with the best quality prod- 
ucts at the lowest possible cost. 

Each of these themes offers a new 
approach to the basic canning indus- 
try story—the story of flavor, quality, 
convenience, 1 and nutrition. 
They provide new leads which will 
be highly acceptable to the editorial 
staffs of national magazines, Sunday 
supplements, daily newspapers, radio 
and television programs. 

They also provide an opportunity 
for creating special projects in cooper- 
ation with groups such as 4-H Clubs, 
Junior Vegetable Growers of Amer- 
ica, Future Farmers and Future 
Homemakers of America. They will 
be incorporated in the television film 
which is now in production; in special 
recorded interviews for radio featur- 
ing prominent pas like Secretary 
of Agriculture nson, which is also 
in the works, and in many special 
events which will be reported to you 
as they develop. 
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In short, this is the way we hope 
to interpret the canning industry to 
the consuming public—by translating 
its activities into themes which the 
consumer understands and appreci- 
ates. In the raw products research 
story we have a splendid opportunity 
to sell not only canned foods but can- 
ners themselves to the consumers of 
the nation. Incidentally, the raw 
products program is not substituti 
for the current program—it is in ad- 
dition to it. 


Now at the end of any report of 
this kind which involves props it is 
— to five credit to those 
responsible. erefore, cans are 
through the courtesy of N.C.A. and 
the American Can Company. The dis- 
play itself through the courtesy of 

red van Horsten of N.C.A. The can 
opener through the courtesy of the 

hill Manufacturing Co. The micro- 
hone courtesy of Westinghouse. Miss 
icky Gieseler courtesy of Bell Model 
Service. Technical advice courtesy of 
Dr. Campbell and Dr. Mahoney. 


Summary of Address 


By Charles B. Shuman, 
President, American 
Farm Bureau Federation 


Farmers and canners are in partner- 
ship in the production of processed 
fruit and vegetables. Both have an 
interest in making this partnership 
work better. 


Canners, of course, represent an 
important market for the products of 
our farms. We want to improve our 
relationship with you and to make our 
even more profitable to 
parties. 


We feel that canners could do a 
better job in keeping farmers informed 
on market changes and on the general 
problems of the industry. 


Growers are entitled to know as 
much as possible about the supply- 
and-demand situation of the various 
canning crops, in order that they can 
make sound decisions. 


Farm Bureau is helping to keep 
growers well informed by issuing spe- 
cial processing vegetable reports dur- 
ing the active growing season. We 
appreciate the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Canners Association in supply- 
ing us with helpful information for 
use in these reports. 


We recognize that prices are not set 
either by growers or by processors. 
The consumer determines the prices 
of our commodities. Our greatest 
common interest is in expanding our 
markets. 


We know that satisfactory farm 
income depends on consumer markets, 
not on government aids, Our major 
efforts are devoted to building greater 
markets, not to getting money from 
the government. 


The commodities which specificall 
interest you, as canners, are not di- 
rectly involved in the price support 
program, but the price support issue 
concerns you nevertheless. 


It concerns you first as Americans 
interested in the whole direction of 
our national economy. The route of 
high rigid price supports, involving 
what amounts to government price 
fixing, is the route to a socialized 
economy. 


Variable price supports, advocated 
by the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, are designed to keep us on the 
route of economic, not itical, de- 
termination of prices one | production. 
This, we are convinced, is the way to 
better farm income and better stand- 
ards of living. 


As processors of fruits and vege- 
tables you are specifically and direct! 
concerned with the question of di- 
verted acres. 


The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration favors restriction on the use 
of acreage diverted from crops un- 
der marketing quotas. Such restric- 
tions would prevent the use of such 
acreage in competition with fruit and 
vegetable producers. 

This problem of competition from 
diverted acres is an example of how 
rigid government price supports, ac- 
companied by controls, affect not only 
the producers of the supported crops 


22 segments of the economy as 
well. 


There are at least four requirements 
for a really prosperous agriculture: 
expanding markets, both foreign and 
domestic, competitive — 
out the economy, efficiency of the in- 
dividual farmer, and a 
tional economy. 


Farmers have increased their ef- 
ficiency some 70 percent in the last 15 
years. We have produced the largest 
volume of farm products in histo 
with the smallest labor force on record. 


As farmers strive to reduce their 
production costs, they must have the 
cooperation of other groups in at- 
tempting to make their products avail- 
able to consumers at reasonable prices. 

Labor, of course, is a major factor 
on processing and distribution costs. 
It is encouraging when labor leaders, 
as they have on occasion, urge mem- 
bers of their organizations to strive 
for greater production per hour to 
help lower production costs. 


The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration condemns monopoly pricing in 
business, labor, agriculture and gov- 
ernment. If we in agriculture are 
to continue to emphasize low cost pro- 
duction for a free market, we must 
insist on free, competitive pricing in 
industry and labor. 

Government has a 1 to 
maintain an economic climate in this 
country which is favorable to expand- 
ing consumption, maximum freedom 
of operation in agriculture and all 
other business, and preservation of 
the incentive system which has helped 
to give this country world leadership. 


Ithy na- 


Nuclear Tests of Canned Foods 


By Carlos Campbell 


I’m sure that many of you were 
watching your TV sets on the morn- 
ing of May 5, when a 35,000 kiloton nu- 
clear explosion went off on the Yucca 
Flats in Nevada. That was a historic 
occasion. It was the first time commer- 
cially canned foods had ever been ex- 
posed to an atomic blast test. 

We had 25,000 tin and glass con- 
tainers of various canned foods in 
some 15 different localities ranging 
from as close as a quarter of a mile 
to three miles from the shot tower. 
Several of you in the room here con- 
tributed samples for this test. The 
foods represented the major cate- 

ries, and the selection was based by 
the joint test organizations (Atomic 
Energy, Department of Defense, and 
Federal Civil Defense) on a pattern 
that would provide the items of widest 
consumption. 

I think we can be proud that canned 
food tests were considered very im- 
portant in these tests, The over-all 
list of foods tested in the blast in- 
cluded staples like flour or sugar; 
semiperishables, like potatoes, or proc- 


essed meats; and perishables such as 
fresh meats and frozen foods. But 
certainly canned foods were the most 
comprehensive, both in quantity and 
in the number of exposure locations. 


(At this point Mr. Campbell indi- 
cated on a chart the various exposure 
locations of the canned foods samples.) 

Several different tests were made. 
In the houses with basements, the 
foods were stored on shelves in indi- 
vidual packages and in cases both on 
shelves and on basement floors. Also 
they were placed in kitchen cabinets 
and on kitchen shelves. Some of them 
were buried under two inches of soil 
so that radioactivity and other factors 
could be checked later minus blast 
damage. Some were loosely strewn 
on the desert floor. Some samples will 
be tested with animal feedings by 
Food and Drug for a period running 
up to two years, The foods in the in- 
dustrial sheds were on shelves as in- 
dividual packages and in cases on 
the floor to simulate conditions in re- 
tail and warehouse handling and stor- 
age. They are being checked to see 
how well they resisted blast effects; 
radioactivity; heat; for retention of 
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nutrients, and for the possibility of 
internal changes affecting flavor, odor, 
or taste. 

Along the wall we have mounted 
photographs that illustrate the differ- 
ent types of exposure both before 
and after the blast. 


We've had a general planning com- 
mittee working on this project for 
more then a year and in recent months 
some of our technologists from both 
laboratories have been on the scene in- 
stalling the samples at the various test 
localities. Some of them are still 
working out there completing a pre- 
liminary report of evaluation of the 
effects of the May 5 blast. This is a 
cooperative project. On the commit- 
tee and on the technical teams that 
worked in Nevada there are, besides 
N. C. A. personnel (J. M. Reed, C. P. 
Collier, C. A. Greenleaf, I. I. Somers), 
representatives of the Can Manufac- 
turers Institute, the Glass Container 
Manufacturers Institute, and the 
American Meat Institute. 


We had reason to feel pretty con- 
fident that canned foods would fare 
well in this test. Laboratory research 
already had demonstrated this. But 
having them exposed at a big public 
event which FCDA called “Operation 
Cue” gave us a good opportunity to 
dramatize before hundreds of observ- 
ers the performance of canned foods 
as a safety factor in the event of an 
atomic . Also it gave us a 
chance to publicize the fact that 
canned foods are considered important 
in what the FCDA was trying to find 
out; namely, what they should advise 
the public as to how to prepare food- 
wise for an atomic =. We 
can’t do too much talking yet ause 
all claims have to be cleared by the 
AEC and FCDA authorities before 
they are publicized. However, the 
big public event gave us a prize o 
portunity to publicize canned foods 
participation. Our score was prett 
good, as reported a Nelson Budd, 
who handled pre-blast publicity. 
Canned foods were prominently men- 
tioned in four official press releases 
issued at Las Vegas to about 500 
media representatives—press, radio, 
TV, magazines, ete.—and we were 
successful in having two of 22 
releases distributed on the Las Vegas 

ress tables. This represents more 
han any one of the 149 other indus- 
tries involved in the tests. The can- 
ning industry’s part in the Nevada 
blast got on three TV networks and in 
dozens of the stories filed by reporters 
on the scene, and published all over 
the country. 


The best evidence of our publicit 

rformance is contained in the fol- 
owing statement from Western Pack- 
ing News Service: 

“Western canners, in a large num- 
ber of cases, are going out of their 
way to comment on the constructive 
news ~~ ° that canned foods drew 
in the much-delayed Nevada atomic 
blast of a simulated community. Can- 


ners, who often complain that the 
basic advantages of canned foods tend 
to be overlooked by the public in fa- 
vor of foods with more apparent glam- 
or, seem to have been well pleased 
by the Nevada coverage, particularly 
in the text of the stories when the 
lead started out ‘blast postponed, — 
sibly to take place tomorrow.’ Curious 
in the atomic deal was not only the 
treatment of canned foods (can 
handled roughly, still excellent food 
after power, li hts, refrigeration 
gone to pot te.) but that it also 
came about in spite of fact that gov- 
ernment didn’t want anybody to capi- 
talize on the blast, virtually forced 
the channeling of publicity to Civilian 
Defense only. vidence of what 
canned foods secured seen in fact that 
canned foods drew more lineage than 
any other component item sharing in 
test and there were 63 of them. Na- 
tional Canners Association handling 
of the situation must have been im- 
peccable since there were some 11 
other trade associations participating, 
none of whom presumably were going 
out of their way to fight off favorable 
mentions.” 


Miss Katherine Smith was able to 
contact important civil defense officials 
and has already received invitations 
to tell the canned foods story at sev- 
eral civil defense meetings. 

We will have many future oppor- 
tunities to publicize canned foods per- 
formance under atomic conditions 
after the officials give clearance to 
the reports. About all that can be 
said now is the statement made by 
Dr. E. P. Laug, the test director, fol- 
lowing an inspection of the exposures 
at 4,700 feet and further distances: 

(1) Food products in physically in- 
tact packages were found acceptable 
for use. 

(2) Food products as close as 
4,700 feet from ground zero were sub- 
stantially free of radioactivity. 

(3) Failure of packages was due 
principally to gross dislodgment from 
cupboards or from flying missiles; 
there was no bursting by blast over- 
pressures. 

(4) Generally, foods stored in 
basements fared better than those on 
kitchen shelves as far as damage from 
dislodgment was concerned. 


Current Status of Cold Sterilization 


By C. A. Greenleaf, 

Associate Director, 

Washington Research Laboratory, 
National Canners Association 


Interest in the possibility of cold 
sterilization of food by means of ioniz- 
ing radiations has been growing for 
several years, and the subject has 
become more complex during that 
time. There is not time here today 
to fill in all the details, even if you 
had the patience to listen to them. All 
we can do is review briefly some of 
the background for things you may 
recently have read on this subject. 


In 1951 the Stanford Research In- 
stitute reported on an industrial sur- 
vey it had made for the U. S. Atomic 
Ener Commission on possible in- 
dustrial uses for radioactive waste 
products from atomic fission. Among 
those reported as promising was cold 
sterilizetion of food. The report even 
went on to speculate as to how this 
might be done and what it would cost. 


Following this the Atomic Energy 
Commission launched a number of re- 
search projects under grants to such 

laces as the University of Michigan, 

I. T., and Columbia University. 
These included food projects alon 
with engineering applications of vari- 
ous types. In 1953 the food phases of 
this program were turned over to the 
Quartermaster Food and Container 
Institute for the Armed Forces, and 
the Institute has carried on a large 
and vigorous program, largely under 
grants to colleges, universities, or re- 
search institutions, since that time. 
Incidentally, the management of this 
phase has been in the hands of Dr. 


Bruce Morgan, who was hired from the 
N.C.A. Laboratories by the Food and 
Container Institute for that purpose. 


In the meantime the N. C. A. Labora- 
tories have not remained on the side- 
lines. We have carried on research 
for several years on the phase of this 
subject where it was thought our ex- 
perience and accumulated information 
could count for most. This was, in 
short, determination of the amount of 
radiation required to destroy the bac- 
teria that we know must be destroyed 
if canned foods are to keep. We have 
made very substantial progress in this 
work and it has been reported fully, 
both in Laboratory reports and by 
publication in the scientific press. 


We are currently negotiating a con- 
tract with the Quartermaster Re- 
search and Development Command 
under which we would undertake a 
study, along with two of the can com- 
pany laboratories, of the radiation re- 

uirements for destruction of Clostri- 

ium botulinum in a number of typical 
canned foods. The plan calls for ir- 
radiation and examination of several 
thousand cans. The radiation will 
be done in facilities to which the Food 
and Container Institute has access. 


Our own work has been keyed to 
the destruction of bacteria, yet we 
know that there is more to food pres- 
ervation than destruction of bacteria. 
We know, for example, that in man 
foods there are enzymes that will 
cause degenerative changes unless 
they are inactivated. Heat process- 
ing, in the main, destroys enzymes 
more easily than it does bacteria. 
With radiation the reverse is true. 
Perhaps this calls for a combination 
treatment using some heat and some 
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radiation, but the details of such a 
method have not been worked out. 


Another problem, and a rather seri- 
ous one in some cases, is the produc- 
tion of off-flavors and off-odors by 
radiation. Research is under way on 
means of overcoming this, and with 
some success here and there, but there 
is still a long road to travel. 


Another possibility visualized early 
in the program was that radiation 
would produce toxic or unwholesome 
substances in the food. A — deal of 
research has already been done on this 
uestion, and while the story is still 
— from complete, indications so far 
point to the absence of such effects, 


As more and more people have em- 
barked on investigations in this field 
the literature has mushroomed, and 
there have been repeated meetings and 
symposia devoted to it. Two such 
symposia are scheduled for scientific 
meetings next month. In addition, 
there have been newspaper stories 
and magazine articles that made many 
of us wince when we read them. For 
the most part we have found the peo- 
ple actually working in this field cau- 
tious about predictions for the future, 
but interpretations given by others 
have not n so restrained. 


On May 9 the Research and De- 
velopment Subcommittee of the Con- 
ressional Joint Committee on Atomic 
— held hearings at which testi- 
mony was given by various witnesses 
from the Army and the AEC. The in- 
formation presented on irradiation of 
foods was largely that which has been 
developing in the research projects 
referred to earlier, and the manner 
of presentation was not sensational. 
Nevertheless it gave rise to published 
reports that present methods of food 
preservation will be obsolete in any- 
where from two to ten years. It is 
true that there is justified optimism 
for use of irradiation, for example to 
extend the storage life of potatoes and 
onions and the refrigerator life of 
meats, to destroy insects in grains, and 
perhaps other uses. It may be, as 
some think, possible and practical to 
irradiate some, perhaps even many, 
of the canned foods we now sterilize 
by heat. At the moment there are 
heavy obstacles in the way of this, 
— they will not be removed over- 
night. 


A nationally distributed business 
letter that many of you probably read 
said recently: 


“Atomic radiation to preserve food 
is making very rapid headway, and 
threatens to start a revolution in food 
processing in year or two. Housewives 
may be able to buy meats, vegetables, 
fruits, maybe even milk that will keep 
completely fresh on pantry shelf in 
air-tight containers. 


“Processors of canned and frozen 
food are genuinely worried . . . lest 
atomic preservation make a lot of the 


existing methods obsolete. Hope to 
give you more detailed report on this 
ore long.” 

If this is read a second time, it 
is seen that the 9 7 are 
watered down with qualifying phrases, 
“threaten to,” 1 able,” maybe“. 
As for processors ing worried, they 
can worry of course if they are in- 
clined that way, but if they are wor- 
ried that cold sterilization will sud- 
denly and without warning make their 
plants obsolete, then their worries are 
needless. 


There is no immediate danger of 
missing the boat. The boat seems to 
be lying at the wharf, and has enough 
steam in the boiler to blow the whistle 
now and then, but as yet not enough 
to pull away from the wharf. 


Cold sterilization should be, and 
be, watched carefully, but its 
prospects are not yet substantial 
enough to justify drastic changes in 
plans. 

In the meantime, the Association 
is keeping in close touch with research 
on cold sterilization, and is kept cur- 
rently informed of developments. If 
there is, or promises to be, any major 
breakthrough of the difficulties still 
in the way, we are confident that we 
will learn of it quite promptly, and can 
advise the industry accordingly. 


Canned Baby Food Stocks 


Details of the canned baby food 
supply, stock and shipment situation 
are reported by the N.C.A. Division 
of Statistics as follows: 


1954 1055 

(thousands of dozens) 
Canner stocks, Jan. 1........ 65,305 74,083 
Pack, 44,178 43,233 
109.483 117,316 
Canner stocks, May 1....... 58,314 66,0382 
Canner shipments during Apri 12,539 12.17 
Canner shipments, Jan.-April, 51,100 51,284 


1954 Pack of Sweet Potatoes 


The 1954 pack of canned sweet po- 
tatoes totaled 3,503,681 actual cases as 
compared with the 1953 pack of 4,- 
185,911 cases, according to a report 
by the N.C.A. Division of Statistics, 


Other southern states... . 506 
Other states............ 112,344 204 086 
4,185,911 3,503,681 


Other southern states include Ark., Fla., Ga., 
N. C., and Tex. Other states include Calif., N. M., 
and Puerto Rico. 


1954 Pack of Catsup 
REVISED REPORT 


A revised report on the 1954 pack 
of catsup has been issued by the 
N.C.A. Division of Statistics. The 1954 
pack totaled 18,564,668 actual cases, 
compared with the 1953 pack of 19,- 
115,503 cases. 


With the revision in the pack total, 
stocks of catsup in canners’ hands 
April 1 amounted to 7,284,262 cases, 
and shipments from July 1 to April 1 
totaled 16,970,992 cases. 


Container Size 1953 1954 
(actual cases) 
Glass: 
(a) (a) 
930,763 1,252,503 
15,962,025 15,100,603 
2,114,453 1,855,705 
Mise. tin and glass 108 , 262 355,762 


(a) Included in miscellaneous. 


Stocks of Canned Foods on May 1 and Season Shipments 


Reports on canners’ stocks and ship- 
ments of canned apples, applesauce, 
RSP cherries, lima beans, beets, car- 
rots, corn, and peas have been issued 
by the N.C.A. Division of Statistics, 


and detailed reports covering the 
May 1 stock and shipment situation 
have been mailed to packers of these 
products. 


Canners’ Stocks, Season Shipments 


Total Supply May 1, to May 1, 
Carry- 1953 1054 1054 1955 1954 1955 
over Case 
month basis (th ds of cases) 
08% Aug. 6/10 3.120 4,857 322 1.999 2,500 2,858 
Aug. actual 11.384 *15,720 2,445 5,483 8,938 10,237 
eee July actual 3,062 3,253 469 347) 3.402 2.900 
Aug. actual 3,604 4,411 901 1,680 2.706 2,722 
r July actual 10,584 9.942 3,012 2,703 7,572 7,239 
ae July actual 3,157 3,020 1,237 1,231 1.020 1,789 
r Aug. actual 38,562 41,006 10,018 12,752 27,643 20,154 
Peas..... June actual 34,786 31,488 6,089 3 28,606 27,024 


* Includes pack from beginning of season to May l. 
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Information Letter 


Raw Products Publicity 


Recent emphasis in the current Con- 
sumer and Trade Relations program 
has been on the many contributions 
of canning to growers. 


A feature story entitled “Canners 
Change the Landscape,” including 
three illustrations, was recently sup- 
plied to 24 farm magazines. It re- 
viewed the practices of canners in 
their cooperation with seed suppliers, 
machinery manufacturers and farm- 
ers to make agriculture a scientific 
business. It mentioned the increase 
in growing areas for vegetables that 
have been brought about in the past 
20 years, the improvement in quality 
arising from seed development and 
modernization of farm machinery. The 
statement is made that “the combi- 
nation of quality, abundance and econ- 
omy exists because canners pay close 
attention to farming problems. They 
reap a rich, bountiful harvest as a 
result of careful study of agricultural 
conditions, and seed, machinery and 
cultivation methods tailor-made to suit 
local needs. Farmers who grow crops 
for canning are assured from the 
moment they sign their contracts that 
they will receive all the help and the 
very best supplies that canners are 
able to give them.” 


Similar messages went out in spe- 
cial radio releases also. The matter 
of benefits derived from crossbreeding 
and seed selection was made part of 
a May 17 release in the “Scriptease” 
series to 67 broadcasters on women's 
programs with an estimated listening 
audience of 4,000,000, and the con- 
sumer savings achieved by such units 
as the mechanical bean picker was 
stressed in a May 18 release in the 
“Timely Talks” series to 179 broad- 
casters with an estimated actual lis- 
tening audience of 11,000,000. 


Price Supports 


Senator Allen Ellender (La.), chair- 
man of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, announced that hearings on a 
House approved bill, H. R. 12, to re- 
store rigid price supports on basic 
crops have been set for June 1. 


Chairman Ellender stated that ini- 
tial hearings will deal primarily with 
two-price plans and other multiple 
support price systems for wheat. He 
further advised that some field hear- 
ings will be held to get “grass roots” 
sentiment, and testimony from farm- 
ers “suffering the greatest hardships,” 
as well as from the national farm 
organizations and the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Mexican Farm Labor Program 


The House Committee on Agricul- 
ture on May 24 reported a bill, H. R. 
8822, extending the authorization for 
importation of Mexican nationals for 
employment in agriculture. 


The bill would extend this authority 
until June 30, 1959. This termination 
date was recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Labor to conform to fiscal year 
operations. 


The Committee stated in its report 
on the bill that “rather than affording 
assistance in any way to the wetback 
Mexican nationals who cross the Rio 
Grande illegally to seek employment 
in the United States, or in any way 
encouraging the practice of employing 
such Mexicans, this act provides the 
only effective means of eliminating 
this practice. With the act in effect, 
it is to the advantage both of the 
Mexicans and the employers to utilize 
the legally controlled procedures of the 
labor program rather than the illegal 
practices associated with wetbacks.” 

As reported, the bill contains sev- 
eral amendments to the present pro- 
gram. 

One amendment would relieve em- 
ployers of double liability for the ex- 
pense of returning a worker to Mexico 
once the employer has paid for such 
movement. This double payment is 
required now if the Mexican fails to 
return and is apprehended by immi- 
gration authorities. 


Title V of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, which authorizes the present 
program, provides that the Secretary 
of Labor must determine and certify 
that “(1) sufficient domestic workers 
who are able, willing, and qualified 
are not available at the time and 
place needed to perform the work for 
which such workers are to be em- 
ployed, (2) the employment of such 
workers will not adversely affect the 
wages and working conditions of do- 
mestic agricultural workers similarly 
employed, and (3) reasonable efforts 
have been made to attract domestic 
workers for such employment at such 
wages and standard hours of work 
comparable to those offered to foreign 
workers.” 


H. R. 3822 would specify that the 
Secretary of Labor shall also obtain 
information on the availability of 
domestic workers and the wage rates 
paid to them from employers and from 
farmworkers employed in the area 
where a shortage of domestic workers 
is reported to exist. The Secretary's 
determinations with respect to the 
number of workers to be imported and 
other relevant information would be 
posted in public places. 


Status of Legislation 


Wage-Hour legislation—Senate La- 
bor Subcommittee concluded public 
hearings May 18 on legislation to 
amend Fair Labor Standards Act. 
House Labor Committee will begin 
public hearings May 31 on legislation 
to increase the minimum wage; cover- 
age and exemptions will not be con- 
sidered. 

Trade Agreements Act—H. R. 1 was 
passed by House Feb. 18 and by Sen- 
ate, with amendments, May 4. Con- 
ferees met May 18-19 but have not yet 
scheduled further meetings. 

Philippine Trade Act—H, R. 6059 
was the subject of a public hearing 
by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee May 16. 

Customs simplification—H. R. 6040 
was the subject of public hearings by 
the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee May 23-24. 

Mexican farm labor program—H. R. 
3822, to authorize continued importa- 
tion of Mexican nationals for employ- 
ment in agriculture, was reported, 
with amendments, by the House Agri- 
culture Committee May 24 (see story, 
this page). 

Price supports—H. R. 12, restoring 
rigid price supports on basic crops at 
90 percent of parity, was passed by 
House May 5. Senate Agriculture 
Committee will begin public hearings 
June 1 on legislation relating to price 
supports and adjustment (see story, 
this page). 

Trip-leasing—S. 898, to prohibit 
ICC regulation of the duration of mo- 
tor carrier leases, will be the subject 
of public hearings by the Senate Com- 
merce Subcommittee on Surface 
Transportation beginning June 20. 

Renegotiation—H. R. 4904, provid- 
ing a two-year extension of the Re- 
negotiation Act of 1951, was passed by 
House April 28. Senate Finance 
Committee will hold two days of pub- 
lic hearings at a date to be deter- 
mined. 

Hells Canyon Dam—Senate Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion will vote June 1 on S. 1333, to au- 
thorize construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the Hells Canyon Dam. 
House Interior Subcommittee will hold 
public hearings June 29-July 1 on 
bills for federal development of Hells 
Canyon. 

Antitrust suitse—H. R. 4954, provid- 
ing a uniform statute of limitations 
for antitrust cases, was passed by 
House April 26. 

Antitrust penalties—H. R. 3659, to 
increase maximum penalties under the 
Sherman Act, was passed by House 
March 29. 
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N.C.A. Files Proposal for 
Prune Juice Standards 


The N. C. A. filed with the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare on May 26 a petition for promul- 
gation of a standard of identity for 
canned prune juice. 


The petition includes a proposed 
definition for canned prune juice. 


Under the Hale amendment to the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, if the application is favorably re- 
ceived, the proposal will be published 
and will form the basis of an order 
to be published subsequently, estab- 
lishing the standard in question. 


Barring objections leading to a pub- 
lic hearing, the order would become 
effective 60 days after publication in 
the Federal Register. 


Following is she text of the N.C.A. 
petition: 


Petition for Promulgation of a Stand- 
ord of Identity for Canned Prune 
uice 


The National Canners Association 
representing a substantial portion of 
the packers of canned prune juice, on 
its own behalf and on behalf of its 
membership, respectfully proposes, in 
accordance with the procedure estab- 
lished by Section 401 of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, that a 
new section 27.50 be added to the regu- 
lations under the Act to provide a 
— of identity for canned prune 
juice. 


The basis of this petition is an ex- 
pressed desire by a substantial portion 
of the canned prune juice industry 
that a standard be promulgated. 


A draft of the proposed section 27.50 
of the regulations providing a stand- 
ard of identity for canned prune juice 
is attached, 


There are also attached to this peti- 
tion exhibits containing evidence sup- 
porting the proposal and showing rea- 
sonable grounds therefor. 


This petition for a standard for 
canned prune juice is being filed with 
the express understanding that it will 
not preclude consideration of any pro- 
posal for amendment of the standard 
to provide for a product to be called 
canned prune juice and to be made 
from the juice of the fresh Italian 
plum, when and if such a product is 
placed on the market. 


Respectfully submitted, 


National Canners Association 
CARLOS CAMPBELL, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer 


PROPOSED DEFINITION FOR CANNED 
PRUNE JUICE 


Section 27.50. Canned prune juice; 
identity; label statement of optional 
ingredients. 

(a) Canned prune juice is the food 

repared from the water extract of 
ried prunes and contains not less 
than 18.0 percent by weight of soluble 
solids derived from dried prunes. 
Such food may contain one or more 
of the optional sweetening ingredients 
specified in paragraph (b) of this sec- 
tion and one or more of the acidulants 
specified in paragraph (c) of this 
section. Such f is sealed in a con- 
tainer and so processed by heat as to 
prevent spoilage. 


(b) The optional sweetening in- 
redients referred to in paragraph 
a) of this section are: 

(1) Sugar. 

(2) Invert sugar sirup. 

(3) Corn sirup, dried corn sirup or 
glucose sirup. 

(4) Dextrose. 

(5) Honey. 


The amount of optional sweetening in- 

ient or ingredients or any com- 
ination thereof that may be added 
to prune juice containing not less than 
18.0 percent by weight of soluble solids 
derived from dried prunes, shall not 
exceed 5.0 percent by weight in the 
final product. 


(c) The optional acidulants referred 
to in paragraph (a) of this section 
are: 

(1) Lemon juice. 

(2) Lime juice. 

(3) Citrie acid. 

(4) Lactic acid. 

(5) Malac acid. 

(6) Tartaric acid. 


The amount of optional acidulant or 
any combination of two or more of 
these acidulants that may be added 
to prune juice containing not less 
than 18.0 percent by weight of soluble 
solids derived from dried prunes shall 
be that quantity which is necessary for 
flavoring. 


(d) For purposes of this section: 


(1) The weight of any optional in- 
gredient means the weight of the 
solids of such ingredient. 


(2) The term “sugar” means re- 
fined sugar (sucrose). 


(3) The term “invert sugar sirup” 
means a — made by inverting or 
port inverting sugar or partly re- 

ned sugar; its ash content is not 
more than 0.3 percent of its solids 
content, but if it is made from partly 
refined sugar, color and flavor other 
than sweetness are removed. 


(4) The term “corn — 4 means 
refined corn sirup (ineluding dried 
corn sirup) the solids of which contain 
not less than 40 percent by weight of 
reducing sugars calculated as anhy- 
drous dextrose. 


(5) The term “glucose sirup” means 
a sirup which conforms to the defini- 
tion in this subparagraph for corn 
sirup except that it is made from any 
edible starch. 


(6) The term “dextrose” means re- 
fined anhydrous or hydrated dextrose 
made from any starch. 


(7) The term “honey” means the 
sirup which is formed by natural proc- 
esses from nectar gathered by bees 
and which has been se arated from 
the comb by centrifugal force, grav- 
ity, straining or by other means. 


(e) The label shall bear the name 
“Prune Juice—A Water Extract of 
Dried Prunes.” When any optional 
ingredient or ingredients permitted 
by paragraph (b) of this section is 
or are u the label shall bear the 
name or names of the component 
or components in order of predomi- 
nance, if any, of the weight of such 
components. Such name or names 
shall be preceded by the words “Sweet- 
ened With.” When any optional in- 
gredient or ingredients permitted by 
paragraph (c) of this section is or 
are used the label shall bear the name 
or names of the component or com- 
ponents in order of predominance, if 
any, of the weight of such components. 
Such name or names shall be p 
by the words “Flavored With.” 


Wherever the name “Prune Juice— 
A Water Extract of Dried Prunes” 
appears on the label so conspicuously 
as to be easily seen under customary 
conditions of purchase, the words spec- 
ified in this section showing the op- 
tional sweetening ingredients and/or 
flavoring ingredients used shall im- 
mediately and conspicuously follow 
such name without intervening writ- 
ten, printed or graphic matter. 


W. S. Everts 


W. S. Everts, 67, retired vice presi- 
dent of the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia, died May 20 in Oakland, Calif. 


Major Everts was associated with 
the canning industry from 1927, when 
he left the U. S. Army, until his re- 
tirement in 1953. 


He was assistant secretary of the 
League for many years and in 1943 
was elected vice president. 


His work with the League was con- 
cerned largely with raw products 
problems and marketing programs. 
He also worked closely with the Uni- 
versity of California on canning crop 
problems and development of new 
varieties. 


For many years Major Everts was 
manager of the Cling Peach Advisory 
Board. He also was manager of the 
Asparagus Advisory Board in the 
years when there was a program. 
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Constitutionality of Trade Act 


The constitutionality of the Trade 
Agreements Act is challenged in a pro- 
test filed on behalf of the tuna can- 
ning industry May 26 with the Col- 
lector of Customs in New York City. 

The protest challenges the Act as an 
unconstitutional delegation of legisla- 
tive power to the President, because 
the Constitution provides that Con- 
gress shall have power to fix taxes and 
duties and that the President may 
make treaties only with the consent 
of the Senate. 


Counsel for the tuna canners ex- 

t to have the case heard by the 

. 8. Customs Court at an early date 
and plan to carry the case to the 
Supreme Court if necessary. 


If the position of the tuna canners 
is supported in the courts, all tariff 
rates negotiated under the reciprocal 
trade agreements program would be 
considered invalid and the rates of 
duty on all imported merchandise pre- 
sumably would be those established 
by the Tariff Act of 1930. 

Another suit challenging the con- 
stitutionality of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act was filed by the glass in- 
dustry in a U. 8. District Court 
March 1. 
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